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one behind another, and their deeply trodden paths are found all 
over the district. The Mongolians have tried to tame them, but, on 
the whole, they will not submit to man, are afraid of him and cannot 
be rendered serviceable. No progress has been made in the efforts 
to tame the captives now in Europe. 

The capture of the horse, as practiced by the Mongolians, is a 
very simple affair. At the time when the mares foal, the Kalmuks 
betake themselves to the plains with two horses. They follow a 
herd until the still weak foals can go no farther. The foals are then 
caught and reared in a herd of domestic horses. Some facts are 
known which indicate that there may yet be hope of taming these 
animals. Mr. P. K. Koslov, for instance, saw a six-month foal 
belonging to the Van of Ljukschin, which had been so far tamed as 
to go well in a bridle and mount with ease a stairway leading to the 
second floor, and also to allow the seven year old son of the Van to 
sit on its back. 



INFORMATION FROM MR. LEFFINGWELL. 

Advices from Mr. Leffmgwell, of the Mikkelsen-Lefnngwell Polar 
Expedition, give interesting particulars of his personal experiences 
and of his plans for work during the coming season. 

He early formed a favourable opinion of the helpfulness of the 
Eskimos. Flaxman Island proved to be very desirable as winter 
headquarters, especially as two native families lived there from 
whom the expedition could procure game and furs. They helped 
the party in many ways, and one of the men gave up his whole year 
to the visitors, hunting seal for the dog-feed all winter, even in the 
worst of weather. 

A white man named Arey, who had been in the country for twenty 
years, and knew the coast thoroughly, was also of great assistance. 
Mr. Arey, a mining prospector, convinced the party that a white 
man may live very comfortably in that Arctic country if he only 
knows how. Arey has an Eskimo wife, two sons, 17 and 15 years 
old, and two other children, 6 and 3 years old. He and his boys 
made a hunting trip for caribou and brought in a sled load. The 
exploring party thus lived on the fat of the land. 

Persons who have never been in cold climates do not understand 
what drifting snow is. During high winds, the air was often so 
thick with flying snow that Leffingwell and his comrades could not 
see a black object thirty yards away. There were many gales 
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during the winter, when they could see only the topmast of their 
vessel from the shore, about 60 yards away. Mr. Leffingwell men- 
tions the following incident to illustrate the extraordinary force of 
these high winds: 

An Eskimo girl, a few years ago, went from the cabin on Flax- 
man Island to the cache, not over 100 feet away, to get something 
needed in the house. She did not return and a man went out to 
find her. He also failed to return. After the gale had subsided 
the girl came in, but the man was found only when the snow that 
buried him melted in the spring.. The girl found that she could 
make no headway towards the house against the gale; so she sat 
down with her back to the wind, drew her arms inside of her fur 
shirt next to the skin, and sat there nearly buried in snow till the 
gale ceased. 

Among the advantages of fur clothing is the fact that a person 
wearing it may sleep out of doors without freezing. A good hunter 
will chase caribou all day without food, sleep in the open air, even 
for two nights, if necessary, and return to camp as well as he left 
it. A man can keep warm in woollen clothing as long as he is on the 
move, but if he stops, the cold is felt. 

There is no need to face unpleasant weather if travellers have 
plenty of leisure. On trips, the party learned to take an ample 
supply of food, so that they might remain quietly in camp when they 
were inclined to do so. A properly made camp is as comfortable 
and safe as a house, though, of course, . smaller. The tent used by 
natives and experienced white men is made by sticking bent poles 
into the snow and lashing the tops so as to form a hemisphere. 
Over this is thrown a caribou skin, hair side out, and cotton drill- 
ing over that to keep the snow out of the hair. If one does not possess 
a skin tent, two covers of drilling are used, the air space between 
making it many times warmer than one thickness of the heaviest 
canvas. The floor is covered with skin and the stove is set up in one 
corner. Then the occupants are ready to defy the worst that may 
come. The tent is about three and a half feet high, and round, so 
that the wind gets no hold on it. It is sometimes necessary to put 
a few slabs of snow on the weather side and to build a snow passage- 
way in front of the door, and this work may be done with a saw or 
snow knife in a few minutes. Water does not freeze in a skin tent, 
except in the severest weather. Even in a double drill tent no frost 
from the breath forms upon the clothing, and scarcely any upon the 
wall of the tent. 
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In one of his trips Mr. Leffingwell went, with Arey and his oldest 
boy, to the mountains, south of the coast. They ascended the 
Ookpelia River, sledding nearly to the mountains and then packing 
the rest of the way. The man had fifty pounds on his back, and four 
dogs carried about forty pounds apiece. They were among the 
mountains about six weeks, but the mud, rain, snow and fog pre- 
vented Leffingwell from doing much exploration. Arey's son shot 
two caribou and six mountain sheep. About fifty mountain sheep 
were seen one day. Early in July the party packed back to the 
coast, 50 miles, in four days. 

This spring Mr. Leffingwell expects to engage in inland explora- 
tion with native assistants. At least five rivers coming down to the 
sea from the mountains are not indicated upon the map. Only one 
of them had been seen by a white man before last year. The 
Ookpelia, which Leffingwell explored last year, had never been seen 
before. He hoped to penetrate the other rivers during the winter 
and to map the coast from Demarcation Point to the Colville River 
with as much accuracy and detail as possible. This will be a part of 
his summer work, and there will be plenty to do, because three or 
four other rivers have been placed on the map upon native informa- 
tion and have not yet been explored. He hopes to spend June and 
July studying the geology of the mountains before navigation opens 
along the coast. He will then endeavour to survey a part of the 
coast line. 



ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. 

The Association of American Geographers held its fourth annual 
meeting at Chicago, December 30th, 1907, and January 1 and 2, 
1908. The sessions were held in the Walker Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Twenty members were in attendance and forty- 
four papers were presented, this number of papers being larger than 
at any former meeting. The general attendance, which ranged from 
35 to 75, also exceeded that of any former occasion. 

The recent death of the Society's President, Dr. Angelo Heilprin, 
was felt by all to be an irretrievable loss. A memorial and sketch 
of his life were prepared and read by Professor Davis. The ill- 
health of Professor A. P. Brigham also deprived the Society of the 
presence of its Secretary and Treasurer. Until one month earlier 
Professor Brigham hoped to continue his professorial work in Col- 



